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EDITED BY ENOCH LEWIS. odhins professing with us, or educated in our 


—_ principles, resident in the Australian Colonies. 
PUBLISH 7 WEEKLY BY ree EL RHOADS, Sida fellow Dnefienwes 
No. 50 North Fourth Street, . a a Ti 
Our Meeting for Sufferings has on several 
PHILADELPHIA. previous occasions addressed the Members of our 
Price two dollars per annum, rarasce 1n apvance, | Religious Society scattered abroad, more particu- 
or six copies for ten dolfars. | larly those in the Australian Colonies of the 
Postage on this paper, when paid quarterly or yearly | British Empire. The altered circumstances of 
in advance, 13 cents per annum in Pennsylvania and 26 | +44 (olonies, and especially of South Australia 
cents per annum in other Srates. y . y oe ‘ . 
and New South Wales, from the discovery of the 
gold fields, and the consequent tide of emigration 
which during the past year has flowed from this 
country into those settlements, have awakened in 
tian Address, issued by our beloved brethren in | our minds a fresh and, in some respects, a pecu- 
England to their distantly situated members, our | liar concern for our friends who may be resident 
there ;—a concern which we wish thus to mani- 
fest to you individually. 

Though the number of this class who are loca- 
tives, have been induced to remove to places be- | ted in the immediate ne ighborhood of the gold 
yond the reach of regularly established meetings regions may not be large, yet many of you are, 
for worship and discipline, or are occupying situ- | W° cannot doubt, brought into contact with the 
| new state of the population occasioned by the 
opening of this fresh field of labor and of gain. 
We feel much for you in the varied temptations 
that brotherly Christian care which it is our duty | ineident to such a condition of things. Some 
to exercise towards each other, and which has | may have left their native country with the sim- 
been found so conducive to a growth in the life ple desire a provide things honest in the sight 
of all men;’’ others may have been allured by in- 
ferior motives; but under whatever circumstances 
you may find yourselves strangers in a strange 
tended country, exposed to the same temptations | land, we desire that none of you, of either class, 
and the same disadvantages, in a religious sense, | ™@y be discouraged from aiming to walk consist- 
a ently with our Christian profession, and that in 
no cireumstances any approach to indifference 
or recklessness of character or conduct may be 
may be both applicable and useful. We most af- given way to. The sterling integrity, the unsul- 
fectionately and earnestly commend its serious lied purity, and the humble piety of the true 
perusal to all our readers, but especially to this ( ‘hristis in may, we believe, through the help of 

7 Divine grace, be as fully maintained in the most 
ie ; pitted tell exposed, as in the most sheltered situations of 
ivine assistance to put in practice the Christian | }ife. Yet we cannot forget the ensnaring ten- 
duties it so feelingly inculcates, they cannot fail dency of evil example, of a lower standard of 
to profit by it, and to reap fruits which will last | morals, and of frequent intercourse with men in 
beyond the narrow boundaries of mere temporal whose hearts there is not the fear of God. In 

districts, too, in which violence and rapine are but 
imperfectly repressed by the civil magistrate, the 

From the Committee of the Meeting for Suf-! te mptations may be strong to let fall our Christian 
ferings in London, appointed to correspond with | testimony to the peaceable nature of the Gospel, 
Friends in Fore ign parts, and to the unlawfulncss of all violence, even in 
To the Members of our Religious Society and ! self defence. 


For Friends’ Review. 


In reading the following affeetionate and Chris- 


minds have been much turned towards many 


Friends of our country, who from various mo- 


ations where they are almost wholly cut off from 
association with their brethren and sisters, and 


of religion. We believe that there are nota 


few scattered up and down, in our widely ex- 


as those who are addressed in the subjoined epis- 


tle, and to whom the salutary counsel it contains 


class, believing that as they endeavor to seek for 





existence. 
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When we contemplate our dear friends exposed 
to such trials and temptations, we are ready to 
say, ‘‘Who is sufficient for these things?” But 
we remember that in this as well as in every 
other circumstance of life, “our sufficiency is of 
God,” and of Him alone. And we desire that, 
when you may feel yourselves most deprived of | 
the protection and help of faithful and experi- 
enced brethren, you may be encouraged to look 
with confidence to that gracious Being who is | 
able and willing, in every time of need, to help 
those who put their trust in Him. May you, 
under a sense of your danger, but in reliance on 
his Holy aid, resist the first allurements from the 
path of rectitude and purity, shun all evil com- 
pany, and remember the comprehensive import 
of the precept ‘ My son, if sinners entice thee, 





consent thou not.” 

Give heed, we entreat you, to those convic- 
tions of the Holy Spirit for sin, and those heart- 
tendering visitations of the love of God to your 
souls with which, we doubt not, you continue to 
be from time to time mercifully favored. With 
Christian boldness dare to walk consistently with 
the principles of your profession in all things, 
even though such a course will necessarily make 


you singular among those who may be living in} j 


violation of the Divine law. If your heart be 
ready to faint under a sense of the evil which 
surrounds you, and the apprehension that no man 
careth for your soul, we sympathize with you in 
such a condition of mind, but we would encour- 
age you to look up to that merciful Saviour who 
died for you, and who ever liveth to intercede | 
for and to succor you. He is as truly at hand 
to deliver you in your remote and solitary allot- 
ments, as when you dwelt among your brethren 
and friends, and were surrounded, it may be, 
with all the advantages of outward religious fel- 
lowship. His grace is sufficient for you, and his 
strength, as it is sought in faith, will be made 
perfect in your weakness. 

We doubt not that in what is passing around 
you, in many places you will see striking evi- 
dences of the truth of the Scripture language, 
that “the love of money is the root of all evil.” 
We affectionately desire that you may be on your | 
guard against this, not only in its grosser forms, | 
but also in its more refined and seductive influ- 
ences. May the love of Christ so rule in your 
hearts as to keep them clear from this and every 
other defilement, and lead you to “seek first the | 
kingdom of God and his righteousness,’’ and to | 
“set your affections on things above.” 

Where you may stand almost or entirely alone 
as Friends, in a district, there is danger lest the 
performance of the great duty of Divine worship 
be neglected or possibly omitted altogether, or if 
this be not the case, performed in a‘manner in- 
consistent with your own early convictions and | 
the Christian principles in which you have been | 
educated. 
the first and great commandment Le lost sight of, 





bers. 
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you can neither hope to be enabled to fulfil the 
rest, nor can you, with filial confidence, look w 
to our Heavenly Father, and venture to ask His 
blessing on your outward concerns in life, or his 
protection from the snares of the Devil. We 
would warmly encourage you not to omit sitting 


| down together, even though very few in number, 


for the performance of religious worship, after 
the simple manner of Friends, at a stated how 
both on the First Day and once in the course of 
the week. Even when alone, we are persuaded 
it is right thus to endeavor to “draw nigh unto 
God,” and what a blessing is conveyed in the 
annexed promise, “He will draw nigh unt 
you.” 

You know, dear Friends, how often retirement 
before the Lord, self-examination, watchfulness, 
and prayer have been commended to our men- 
lt is in some fresh sense of the value of 
these duties, that we would invite you to the 
diligent practice of them. We doubt not that 
the possession of the Holy Scriptures will often 
be felt by you to be an especial privilege, and 
earnestly would we entreat you frequently 
read them with humble and sincere desires that 
they may be blessed to your souls. In how many 
instances has the sincere Christian, when de- 
prived of all other outward means of spiritual 
help, experienced them thus to be applied to his 
warning, instruction, and comfort. 

In conclusion, we beseech you to accept this 
letter in love, in that love in which we feel that 
it is offered, a love which seeks your happiness 
in time and in eternity. 

Signed on behalf of the Committee, 
Jostam Forster, Clerk 
London, 7th of 2d Month, 1853 


MEMOIR OF JONATHAN HUTCHINSON. 
(Continued from page 20.; 


The following is an extract from a letter aé- 
dressed to one of his younger female friends: 


“T embrace the present liberty for assuring 
thee how much interest I feel in thy spiritual 


welfare. My hopes of thee are that thou mayest 
| be a valuable pattern to several precious plants 


of thy own sex under our name, who are rising 


| up within the immediate sphere of thy own ac: 


| quaintance. Youth want monitors, but above all 
they want practical teachers among themselves 
The “y are too prone to think that it is time 
enough yet to become religious; or that if this 
be necessary, yet both the maxims and manne's 
of their seniors are too austere. But whe n they 
see here one, and there another, of their equals 
in years, and especially if these are in possessl0l 
of every means of self-indulgence, with un der 


| standings and education no way inferior to their 


OWN ; when such are beheld stepping forwar!, 


Yet allow us to remind you that if; scmewhat like thove who in the carly ages “ 
| Christianity turned out of the Roman legion 
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boldly declaring themselves its converts, though | 
death looked them in the face; such a sight | 


it must ‘be for a reality that such sacrifices are 













sitting made; it cannot be a chimera for which these 
umber, trials are endured. 

», after “I believe few outward helps would be of so | 
-d hourf great advantage to young Friends of the present | 








day, as that of witnessing among their contem- | 
poraries an increase of decided characters; of 
those who dying to their own wills, and with a | 
holy courage that eclipses that of outward war- | 
fare, taking up their daily cross, avow by the | 
language of conduct, that they are weary of the | 
fally of inconsiste ney with their own profession, 
that they are still more weary of the anguish of 
a divided heart; and that therefore through | 
Divine help they are resolved to quit the service | 
of him who is an enemy to peace, and take that | 
yoke upon them, which notwithstanding the mis- | 
takes about it, is light and easy when compared | 
with the distractions and distresses of disobedi- | 
ence and a wounded conscience.’ 
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While thus animating his young Friends to | 
faithfulness in their living example, in another 
letter he records for their instruction the evi-| 


dence of the fruit of such a life in the last hours | 





of a beloved niece: 
“Her conflicts ended last fourth day morning. 
The scene for some days had been a deeply affect- 
ing one to me, but was more than compensated 
by the confirmation of faith and increase of ex- 
perience, which in common with my surrounding 
friends, I hope we all derived from it. It is 
probable the oldest of us might never before 
have had so full and fair an opportunity of wit- 
nessing the power of religion on the mind in 
aliction, in sickness, and in death, or one where- 
in, young as the subject was, grace was so emi- 
nently triumphant, not only over the weakness, 
but ainidst the agonies of slowly expiring nature. 


cept this 
feel that 
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a, Clerk 
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by her couch, from a state of ae tive ease 
she became sudde nly se nsible of : 
strugvle : 


f spiritual 
yu mayest 
yus plants 
are rising 
y own ac 
above all 
1emselves 
t is time 
vat if this 
| manner 
er they 

i r equals 


n approaching 
leaning against her parent and taking 
ny hand, she exe laimed, ‘Oh! my dear uncle! 
Qh! my dear father! I am going.’ She was 
yerfectly collected and sensible throughout the 
paroxysim ; and at short intervals, but in a raised 
and audible voice, she continued thus to express 
herself, ‘This is death! I had no idea that dying 
was like this, but I can bear it.’ ‘Thou, (mean- 
ing the Almighty) enablest me to bear it. fags 
‘Lord! into thy hands I comme nd my spirit.’— 
‘Jesus, receive my spirit.’ She then lay for some 
time, as if departing, but whilst we were expect- 
ing to see her breathe her last, she gradually re- 
vived, after which, she observed to her mother, 
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1 x forwa ‘I thought I was going; I was disap po jinted, but 
ages 

iy leajons I desire to wait the Almighty’s time. 
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How instructive and edifying, as we have often - 








| sometimes 


Qne evening as her father and I were standing | 
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heard and seen, and I think have remarked to 
‘each other, the closing moments of some dear 


would be likely to arrest the attention even of | young persons are found to be; even where the 
the thoughtless with this consideration,—surely | appearance of piety has lain much concealed from 


outward observation, it has nevertheless been 
elicited in an extraordinary degree on the ap- 
proach of death. Thena faith not built on sys- 
tems but on the Rock of Ages, has shone forth 
with effulgence and power; then a hope not de- 
duced from the subtleties of the schools, has, to 
' the humbling admifation of beholders, discovered 
itself, as an anchor to the departing soul, sure 
and steadfast; and the whole of the case has 
manifested too clearly to be mistaken, that not 
more by their expressions, though these are 
remarkable, than by the strength of 
mind with which they are enabled to pass through 
the dark valley, by these babes and sucklines, 
praise of the purest and most exalted kind has 
been perfected and ascribed to that adorable 
Name who has thus given them the victory over 
i their last enemy. Let us, therefore, my valued 
friends, as we may be enabled, unite in the 
sacred anthem which the dying example of these 
young believers seems so eminently calculated to 
| inspire, 


‘‘ My niece was when in health rather remarka- 
ble for cheerfulness of disposition, which, how- 
| ever, she managed so well as to be scarcely ever 
observed to speak censoriously of any one. She 
was also charitable and humane, noticing the 
poorest of her neighbors with a tender regard. 
During her illness, she seemed to have a quick 
sense of the presence or absence of spirituel 
good, circumstances which I think added weight 
to her expressions. She was also freely commu- 
nicative of the many changes that were permitted 
to attend her mind; availing herself of the aids 


of friendship and books, without appearing to 


neglect a due attention to that deep inward ex- 
ercise which an apostle has emphatic ally denomi- 
nated ‘working out our own salvation with fear 
and trembling.’ 


‘‘ How much sweeterthan roses or their incense, 
I have thought, is the piety evinced by some of 
our beloved young Friends, who are called upon 
in the morning of their day to prove their alle- 
giance by their acquiescence in the will of their 
Creator and their Redeemer. For early or late, 
living or dying, resignation appears to me to be 
the only altar on which an acceptable sacrifice of 
any kind can be offered; and submissively to 
place upon this altar the opening prospects of 
early life, and even life itself, seems to be one of 
the deepest and most precious experiences of a 
Christian. How lovely then is it, to beho!d the 
well disciplined and well regulated minds of some 
who are lately passed even from infane y; and to 
perceive, as I think we may sometimes plainly 
do, that the principle to which they have been 
directed, supports them under nature’s severest 
Ks nflicts, and even in the trying hour of dissJiu- 
tion.” 
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This same sentiment is beautifully ne 


forth in another letter to a beloved friend, on the 
illness of his daughter: 

“Thy dear suffering daughter appeared to me | 
to be endeavoring, and with considerable success, 
after acquiescence in her lot of trial. Is not this 
the very essence of prayer and of praise? And 
have we not cause to believe that any one whom 
Infinite Wisdom has laid upon the couch or the 
pillow of declining health, though a child in 
other respects, may, by this resignation, be as suffi- 
ciently supported and as sweetly comforted as 
those who, entrusted with different powers, are 
by the same unerring authority sent across the 
rolling billows, to meet the face of opposing | tu- | 
mult in distant lands with a message of peace? 


To be continued. 





REPORT OF THE MANAGERS OF THE HAVERFORD 


SCHOOL ASSOCIATION. 


The Managers present their Annual Report, 
with the conviction deepened by the experience 
of each succeeding year, of the importance of the 
trust committed to them. 

The admissions during the year were equal to 
the number leaving at the close of the terms; 
but owing to the withdrawal of a few students 
while the school was in session, from sickness or 
other adequate cause, the average number resid- 
ing at the Institution is somewhat smaller than 
that of the previous year. 

The number of Students in the Introductory 
classes has been larger than is desirable. There 
are, however, among these, many young persons 
of much promise. The better arrangement of 
the regular classes, has been productive of good, 
and must contribute much to the efficiency of 
the teaching. The studies of each of these 
classes have been announced, and parents desir- 
ing ‘o prepare their sons at home for any one of 
them, are thus furnished with a guide to the In- 
troductory course, of which it is hoped an in- | 
creasing number of Friends will avail them- 
selves. 

The course of study is no doubt sunney tible of | 
dification ; but it has been adopted after much 
‘liberation, ‘and i in its prine ipal features, is the 
result of large experience. Ifarrangements could 
be made in the Boarding and other schools under 
the care of Friends, to take those pupils who de- 
sire it, through the studies required for admis- 
into our third Junior class, it would not 
enable them to enter on our Collegiate 





mi 


. 
Y 
di 


Sion 


irse with grezt advantage, but would prove an | 


eficient training for those who are not in cir- 
cumstances to receive the full benefit of a liberal 
and systematic education. One of the evils of | 
. our preparatory schools, is the multiplication of 
studies. It may generally be traced to an im- 
perfect apy yprehe sion of the ends to be soucht for 
in these seminaries. It is not the amount, much 
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less the variety of knowledge acquired, whic! 
ought to be the principal consideration in decid. 
ing upon the merits of a course of study. Its 
of “much greater importance to examine into th 
mental habits which it tends to form. The » 
lection of subjects will much depend upon whic! 
of these ends is the more prominent in the min 
of the teacher. It has been our aim to arrang 
the Course, primarily, with reference to the per 
manent influence upon character; and in doing 


| this, a series of studies has been adopted, which 


if carefully and thoroughly pursued, must great) 
conduce to the Student’s progress in after lifi 
It is most earnestly to be desired, that the in 


| struction in ours, and the other schools unde 


the care of Friends, should be distinguished }; 
its thoroughness, rather than by variety an 
its usual concomitants—feebleness and supert. 
ciality. 

The conduct of the Students has been in mos: 
respects satisfactory. Instances are not wanting 
in which the defective evils of previous training 
have been counteracted; and the close connec. 
tion between sound moral habits, and success i 
the acquisition of knowledge, has been ofter 
shown in our experience. It is the desire of t! 
Board to watch with increasing care, over tl 
moral and religious progress of the Student 
To promote this, they feel that a very fin 
though kind discipline, is indispensable. Ther 
is no subject which more imperiously demand: 
the unceasing vigilance of all who are connect: 
with the Institution—whether as Managers, § 
perintendent, or Teachers—than the maintenane 
of the discipline with Christian firmness and te: 
derness. 

The Observatory referred to in our last repor' 
has been completed, and the large Transit Instr 
ment properly mounted. A Friend of this city, 
who has been one of the earliest and most liber 
benefactors of the school, has presented to it 
superior Astronomical Clock, purchased at a c~ 
of $400,—which will shortly be placed in th 
new building. The Equatorial Tele scope, of 
inches diameter and 11 feet focal distance, is re 
and expected tobe mounted in a few days. 1! 
Astronomical Apparatus will be comple te, wh 
Bond’s Magnetic Register, for the instantane 
recording of Observations, is attached to tl 
Clock. With a more powerful Telese ope | th 
any in the State, and an Observatory of the me 
ap proved construction and thoror ighly furnishes 
the Institution will possess ample means for jp) 
suing the study of Astronomy, and record! 
Observations, which will be instructive to t! 
Students, and add to its well deserved rep! itati 

The imperfect and dangerous mode of light 
the Buildings having long been a mn ge 
anxiety to the Managers, they decided, 

careful and re peated examinations, to cause th 
to be lighted with gas made on the premis 
The apparatus has been for several —_ 


operation, and with entire success. All t 
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rooms are sufficiently lighted, and it is®believed 
hat a less proportionate cost than formerly. 

The Managers have for some years, regretted | 
ithe in sdequacy of our Philosophical Apparatus, | 
jand the want of a proper Laboratory, to en: able | 
ithe Students to pursue the study of ( Shemistry | 
}with the efficiency which its increasing impor-| r 
tance demands. In the course of the past winter, 
ja few Friends, influenced by a desire to extend 
i the usefulness of the school, united in an effort | 
i to obtain the funds needed for these purposes, 
land for the erection of a proper Laundry, the 
} want of which has long been a defect in our do- 
mestic arrangements. They succeeded in pro- 
curing subscriptions amounting toabout $L0,0U0, 
which, with the sum pre viously received for the 
purchase of the Telescope, and such further con- 
tributions as may yet be received, will be applied 
to defraying the cost of that instrument, and of'| 
the improvements recently made, or in progress. 

When these additions are made to our means 
of instruction, and for the accommodation of the 
family, little more will be needed to place us, in | 
these respects, on an equality with the best en- 

dowed Educational institutions of the country. 

During the past year, a number of young men 
have enjoyed the advantages of the scholarships, 

supported out of the income of the fund appli- 
cable to that purpose. Several of these have 
been among our most successful and most re- 
‘pected Students, and there is reason to hope that 
their influence as teachers will be beneficially 
felt in various’ parts of our religious S 





wlety. 

The current expenditures have been nearly 
met by the receipts, the deficiency being made 
» by an appropriation from the income of the 
permanent fund. 

The debt of 
$2318.58, the 
paid off. 

[It is much to be desired, that the interest in 
he guarded and liberal education of the sons of| 
Friends, which prompted the establishment of'| 
iH by the united efforts of mem-} 


Association at this date is 
of $1056.42 


the 


sum having been 


LAVe rford Sch vol, 
rs of our religious Society residing in various 


> : ° } 
parts of our country, should be maintained. It} 


vas in no sectional spirit that the undertaking 


8 begun. 
to rival, 
Friends. 


The new Institution was to aid, not | 
existing under the of | 
the course of in-| 
n begun elsewhere. In 
rder to effect this, expensive arrangements were 
unavoidable; and it was well known, that no| 
inerely local institution could provide and sustain 
such means of education as it contemplated. Nor 
Were its benefits to be Jess wide sly diffused. 
W herever a Friend was found, who desired for 
us son a Course of systematic instruction, in- 
tended to develop in due proportions his mental 
powers, while he was shielded from m: ny influ- | 


scho Is eare 
It was to carry out 


truction which had bee 


euees injurious to his moral and religious pro- | 


gress, the benefits of the Institution were offered | 
wo him, at a price below the cost to the Associa- 


| of the Institution is not more general. 


|in all things “civil and useful.” 


| troops of 
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tion. The school has fulfilled its promises. In 
various and distant parts of our country, young 
men are found, who acknowledge that they owe 
to Haverford much, not merely of their success 
in life, but of their capacity for usefulness, and 
of that true enjoyment which springs from the 
right use of talent. 

It is to be regretted, that the due appreciation 
Its influ- 
ence has rarely failed to be beneficially felt, when 
the full course of study has been completed. 

The faithful founders of our re sligious Society, 
while they knew that literary training was not es- 
sential to ‘religious growth, and indeed could not 
promote it, unless through submission to the 
humbling visitations of Divine Grace, were the 
advocates of sound and comprehensive instruction, 
The present 
position of the Society, requires no less a wide 
and liberal system of education, together with 
the full recognition of the incalculably greater 
value of those religious influences which are not 
at our command. 

Signed by direction and on behalf of the Mana- 
gers. CHARLES YARNALL, Secretury. 


GROWTH OF CITIES IN THE UNITED STATES. 

We have many startling data with which to 
illustrate the wonderful progress of our country 
in industrial pursuits, social refinement, and true 
national greatness; but there is none more tan- 
gible than the growth of our cities. We will 
select for illustration, only three, from a single 
State—the cities of Brooklyn, Rochester, and 
Buffalo, in the State of New York. The won- 
derful vitality which has stimulated the growth 
of each has been drawn from separate and dis- 
inct sources: Brooklyn from its proximity toa 
great and increasing commercial city; Rochester 
the inherent energy, industry, and enté 
prise of its aggregating population ; and Buffalo 
trom its eligible position in the great pathway of 
commerce between the Atlantic and the 
along the Lakes and the Father of Waters 
Brooklyn is like the child of a rich parent, nursed 
into life and placed in good society without muctl: 
personal endeavor ; Rochester is like a sturdy 
youth, with axe and spade, sent forth from the 
homestead roof to hew down the forest, let in the 
blessed sunlight to the bosom of-Mother Earth, 
and then to seck sustenance amd manly vigor 
and Baffalo is like a 
publican and toll-gatherer upon the highway, 
growing rich and lusty a the spendings of 
wayfarers, who eat, drink, and are 
merry, pay tribute, and pass on. 

BROOKLYN is earliest in date and greatest in 
population. Within its corporation bounds Sarah 
Rapelye, the first white child born on Long island, 
inspired her earliest breath, two hundred and 
twenty-eight years ago. The hills around were 
called Breucklen (broken land) by the Dutch, and 


from 


States 


from the generous soil; 
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the orthoepy has but little changed, now that a 
beautiful city covers their slopes and crowns 
their summits, and the Dutch language is no 
more heard. When settlements and farms in- 
creased upon Long Island a ferry was established. 
A broad flat-boat for man and beast was provided, 
and the rental of the privilege to navigate the 
channel was appropriated to the building of the 


old City Hall in Wall Street, New York, where 


Washington was inaugurated President of the 
United States. A ferry house was built upon 
the Brooklyn side, where the farmers ate and 
drank, and parties from New York went to 
devour delicious fish, served in Epicurean style. 


Long years afterward the ferry house continued | 


to be a solitary tenant of the soil, where now is 


so much life—so much of brick and mortar, ! 


merchandise and confusion. 

A friend of the writer, has given him, in a 
letter recently written, a picture of Brooklyn as 
it appeared to him in boyhood. The house stood 


upon the high bank, some thirty or forty feet | 


above the water, and the road to the little ferry 
wharf below was cut through the bank, where 
Fulton Street now terminates. At the bottom 
of the bank, about one hundred and fifty yards 
below the ferry house, was a large fresh water 
spring, from which almost every vessel that came 
into the harbor procured a supply. To that 
spring the friend alluded to went with a boat’s 
crew, in 1791, and filled casks with water, to 
supply their vessel anchored in the stream. Then 
New York was a comparatively small city. 
ship yards (foot of Catharine Street) were upon 


its extremest verge; the City Hall Park was | 


close by the green slopes that terminated in the 


“Fresh Water Pond,” where the Halls of Jus- | 


tice now stand, and beyond were orchards and 
‘milk farms,” whose “bars” opened into the 
“‘ Bowery road to Boston.” 

For twenty years longer, Brooklyn remained in 
almost an embryo state. 
erected, but the worshippers were chiefly from 
the adjacent farms. The ferry house, so long a 
solitaire, began to have a few companions, and 
some of the more progressive people aspired to 
the dignity of villagers. But opposition to the 
measure was strong and pertinacious, and it was 
not until 1816 that Brooklyn became an incorpo- 
rated village. 


of the city of New York, and many sought plea- | 
sant residences over the water. Emigration thith- | 


er became fashionable; steam succeeded horses 


in the propulsion of ferry boats; the village de- | 


veloped strength, dignity, and beauty; put on 
city airs, and in 1834 the whole little township 
of Brooklyn, with its kernel at the ferry house, 
was incorporated a Crry. Since then (not twenty 
years,) its progress has been wonderful. Wil- 
liamsburg, Bedford, Flatbush, and Gowanus, are 
already hiding beneath the fringe of its mantle. 
Its population to-day is more than one hundred 


The | 


Three churches were | 


It then received its vital spark. | 
Commerce expelled families from the lower wards | 
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thousand—greater than that of the city of New 
York, in 1791. 

Rocuester is emphatically a Child of the 

Wilderness, only forty years of age. It is at the 
| First Fall of the Genesee, a few miles from 
Lake Ontario, and upon the spot where, fifty 
years ago, Allen, a Tory of the Revolution, built 
|a mill to supply the scattered settlers in the 
wilderness all over western New York. When 
| public spirited and far-seeing men were making 
|earnest endeavors to open highways from the 
Hudson to the Lakes, and resolved, in 1807, to 
erect a bridge over the Genesee River at the 
First Fall, Enos Stone built a log-cabin there. 
He cleared a few acres and planted corn, but the 
| wild beasts destroyed it. His chief enemy was 
a huge she-bear, who long baffled his attempts to 
destroy her. Early in the autumn of 1811 his 
rifle bullet brought her from a tree, mortally 
| wounded, and he had but little trouble after- 
ward. 

In 1810, Micah Brooks, Hugh M’Nair, and 
Matthew Warner, acted as State Commissioners 
for laying out a road to connect the Susquehan- 
'na with Lake Ontario; and a little later they 
were busy in surveying a route by which to con- 

nect the turnpike at Canandaigua with the Mis- 
sissippi Valley, through the Allegheny River. 
| When they were upon the site of Rochester, 
| they slept upon straw and bear skins in the only 
|house in the city, the log-cabin of Mr. Stone. 
Some of the fine old forest trees which they 
bivzed on the route of their surveys, are yet 
| standing in the groves of Mount Hope Cemetery, 
at Rochester, living monuments which speak of 
the progressive spirit and energy of many of 
those whose mortality slumbers beneath their 
‘shadows. General Brooks was one of the earliest 
'advocates, in public and private, of the Erie 
Canal and other internal improvements; and in 
| 1816 he offered a resolution in Congress to in- 
quire “as to the expediency of establishing a 
post-route from the village of Canandaigua, by 
way of the village of Rochester, to the village of 
| Lewiston, &e. Nine years later he saw, not only 
post-roads and frequent mails there, but a great 
artificial river, bearing upon its bosom the vast 
soil-products of the West, and the manufactures 
and merchandise of the East, flowing over the 
Genesee, near the original bridge. He lived 
| ten years longer, and, at'a public meeting In 
Rochester, then a city of almost twenty thousand 
inhabitants, he lifted up his voice earnestly in 
favor of a great and immediate enlargement o! 
| that mighty artery of inland commerce. Since 
| then seventeen years have elapsed, and he still 
| lives, enjoying a ripe old age, and hoping not to 
| close his eyes forever until the great work shall 
be accomplished. Hawley, Ellicott, Eddy, Wat- 
son, and others of his associate-backwoodsmen 
of New York, who inspired Clinton with the 


‘idea and importance of such a work, and the 
‘zeal to use his private and official influence 19 
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prosecuting it to completion, have passed 
away. The cities and villages along the canal 
are their monu nents, upon which a generous 
posterity will yet inscribe their names and epi- 
taphs. 

Nathaniel Rochester, a pitriot of the Revolu- 
tion, became a resident of Western New York in 
1810; and in 1812, in company with two others, 
procured from the Holland Land Company a 
huadred-acre lot, at the Falls, for a settlement 
to be called Roouester. The patriot became a 
resident of the village baring his name in 1816, 
and lived there until his death, in 1831, when 
the log-cabin of Mr. Stone was surrounded by a 
permanent population of eleven thousand people. 
In the very year when Rochester became joint 
proprietor of the wild tract, “inhabited only by 
mask-rats,” pazan religious rites were celebrated, 
where now is the centre of the city of Rochester. 


Indians were quartered upon the ground now 
| Pp 2 


traversed by a portion of St. Paul’s Street; and the same 


in January, 1813, the “sacrifice of thanksgiving” 
was celebrated for five days. The life of a white 


hamlet of 1813. In 1822, it began to feel the 
prospective advantages of the completion of the 
Erie Canal, which was to terminate there. It 
was incorporated a village that year, and in 1832, 
twenty-one years ago, it was incorporated a city. 
Now it contains a population of about fifty thou- 
sand. The marshes are drained and covered, 
and where, thirty-eight years ago the little Buf- 
falo Creek wound its way into Lake Erie, along 
the low banks which were covered with trees and 
shrubbery, long lines of wharves, with forests of 
masts, and stately warehouses filled with mer- 
chandise and produce, now present themselves. 

The aggregate of commercial operations, best 
illustrates the growth of this modern Tyre upon 
the American Mediterranean Seas : 

In 1852, there arrived at the port of Buffalo, 
nine hundred and twenty-nine sailing vessels, 


; with an aggregate of one hundred and thirty-five 
There, in the winter of 1812 and °13, the Seneca | thousand tons, and eight thousand eight hundred 


| 


During 
period, a thousand and sixty-two sail- 
ing vessels left the port, with the same average 
amount of tonnage, and number of men and boys. 


and fifty-one men and boys, as crews. 


dog was offered up at the door of the council- |The value of imports was, in round numbers, 
house, while separate bands of men and women, | thirty-five millions of dollars; and the amount 


ornamented with feathers and trinkets, each hold- 
ing an ear of corn, danced around the council- 
fire! In 1812 the population of Rochester was 
15; in 1820 it was 1500; in 1830 it was 
11,000 ; in 1840, it was 20,000 ; and now (1853) 
the number is about 40,000! 

The little log flour-mill of Ebenezer Allen has 
passed away; but in its stead, there are now 
twenty-two large mills, with one hundred runs 
of stone, capable of grinding more than twenty 
thousand bushels of wheat daily. Flour is the 
great staple product of Rochester; yet every 
other kind of business incident to a numerous 


of duties collected was about seventy thousand 
dollars. This amount of imports is exclusive of 
the hundreds of thousands of dollars value in 
earth-products and merchandise brought by ca- 
nal-boats and railway-cars. During the year, six 
steamboats, nine propellers, and eight schooners, 
were built at Buffalo; and four steam-boats, of 
eighteen hundred tons burden each, one of six 
hundred and fifty tons, two propellers, fourschoon- 
ers, a brig, and a steam-tug, were in process of 
construction. There are twenty-eight steamers, 
thirty-one propellers, and one hundred and thirty- 
four sailing vessels, with an aggregate of fifty-six 


and thriving population, is flourishing there; and | thousand five hundred and twenty-three tons, 


the future growth of the city will doubtless 
exhibit a result as wonderful as that of the 
past. 

Burrato is the Child of Traffic! It is at the 
mouth of Buffalo Creek, at the outlet of a great 
chain of lakes whose waters, twenty miles below, 
make the leap of Niagara. Buffalo was origin- 
ally laid out in 1801, by the Holland Land Com- 
pany, upon a bluff or terrace, and partly upon 
the marshy ground between the high land and 
the creek. In 1813, it contained a few scattered 
houses, but no signs of even a respectable village 
appeared in the horoscope of its future. It was 
then made a military post, which invited a visit 
from the British and Indians on the frontier, 
with whom our people were then at war. They 
came in December, and laid every house in ashes, 
but two. When peace came, and there seemed 
a probability of the opening of a water communi- 
cation with the Hudson from that point, enter- 
prising men, with the old inhabitants, began 
earnest efforts there; and in 1817, one hundred 
houses hal arisen from the ashes of the little 


now owned at Buffalo. 

During 1852 the value of exports from Buffalo, 
by the Erie Canal, was twenty-one millions forty- 
nine thousand nine hundred and eight dollars, 
producing eight hundred and two thousand eight 
hundred and six dollars, in tolls. The value of 
imports by the same channel was forty-one mil- 
lions eight hundred and ten thousand three 
hundred and ninety-eight dollars. The whole 
amount of productions delivered in Buffalo, by 
the canal, during the year, was three hundred 
and thirty-seven thousand six hundred and twenty 
tons. In these statements no account is made 
of the immense amount of property carried to 
and taken from Buffalo, by the various express 
companies. 

The future prospects of Buffalo are brilliant in 
the extreme. Within the past year two new 
lines of railway to the city have been completed, 
namely, the New York City and the State Line ; 
and three other lines are rapidly progressing to- 
wards completion. 

Such, iu brief, is the record of the birth and 





growth of three flourishing cities in the State of 
New York. Look westward of the Alleghanies, 
and greater wonders meet the vision.— Harper's 


Monthly Magazine. 


ASTRONOMICAL OBSERVATIONS IN PERSIA. 


At the sitting of the London Astronomical So- 
ciety, extracts were read of a letter to Sir John 
Herschel, from Mr. Stoddard, an American Mis- 
sionary versed in Astronomy. The letter is dated 
Oroomiah, Persia, October 29, 1852. Mr. Stod- 
dard begins with an account of the surprising 
distinctness with which distant objects are seen 
in Persia. The snowy peak of Arrarat, he re- 
lates, is just as bright and beautiful when two 
hundred miles distant, as when we stand near its 
base. Though accustomed to watch the heavens | 
in different parts of the world, he had never seen 
any thing like the splendor of a Persian sum- | 
mer evening. ‘“ Were it not for the interference 
of the moon, we should have seventy-five nights 
in three summer months, superior for the pur- 
pose of observation to the very finest nights 
which favor the Astronomer of the New World.” 
He distinguished the satellites of Jupiter and 
Saturn with the unassisted eye; deemed alto- 
gether telescopic objects before. 
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PHILADELPHIA, TENTH MONTH 8, 1853. 


The feeling address from our brethren in Eng- 
land to their members and others in Australia, | 





which has been kindly furnished, with some in- 
troductory observations, byavalued correspondent, | 
is probably little less applicable to some of the | 
members of our Society on this side of the Atlan- 
tic, than to those to whom it is specially directed. 
Besides those that are scattered over the extended 
regions on the upper waters of the Mississippi, 
itis well known that a considerable number of | 
members of our Society, and other professors with 
us, have cast their lots, fora time at least, if not 
permanently, on the shores of the Pacific. Though 
a number of Friends, or professors, are located at 
San Francisco or its vicinity, it is not known that 
any meeting of Friends either for worship or dis- 
As those who 
are thus situated are unavoidably almost totally 
cut off from the benefits and restraints of religious 


cipline, has been established there. 


communion, there is great danger of their losing 
a proper sense of the importance and advantages 
of regularly organized religious society. 

If, through the medium of this periodical, the 
address of our English Friends should be pre- 
sented to any of our members or professors, in 
California, or other remote localities, the Editor 
would affectionately recommend not only the seri- 
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| maintained by the world in general. 


ous perusal of this valuable epistle, but the prac” 
tice of appropriating a portion of time to religious 
retirement, either singly, or in such small com- 
panies as circumstances may permit to convene. 
The Society of Friends more than any other de- 
nomination of Christians, have been taught to 
rely on the assurance that where outward circum- 
stances prevent the assembling of larger numbers, 
even two or three, if gathered in the Saviour’s 
name, will experience his presence to be among 
them. And if even two or three cannot come to- 
gether in one place, there is nothing to exclude 
the same consoling presence from the solitary 
worshipper. 

It would be well for those who have enjoyed 
the advantage of an education among Friends, but 
who have, either from choice or the force of cir- 


| cumstances, been placed, in great measure beyond 


the pale of religious society and influence, often 
to recur to the principles of their education, and 
to remember that the divine law is not moulded 
or modified by climate or circumstances. 

It may be asserted, without forming invidious 
or uncharitable comparisons, that the standard of 
morals which the profession of Friends tends to 
support, is of a higher order than that which is 
If, then, the 
members or professors of our Society, when scat- 
tered, either singly or in small numbers, among 
people of other professions, or of no religious pro- 
fession, maintain their principles, in life and con- 


| duct, their example can scarcely fail to exercise 


But in 


a salutary influence on all around them 


| proportion as they abandon the practice to which 


their profession, consistently supported, would 


lead, and adopt the language and habits of others, 


| that salutary influence must be diminished or lost. 


The declaration of our Lord to his disciples, “ye 


{are the salt of the earth,” is still emphatically 
| true. 


Sut that salt, to preserve its savour, must be 
kept free from adulterating mixtures. 


From a letter recently received by a friend in 


| this city, dated at Pyrmont on the fifth of last 


month, we learn that our dear friends Eli and 
Sybil Jones have accomplished an interesting and 
edifying visit to the few under our name in Nor- 
way. They left that country on the 16th of Eighth 
month, and on the 19th arrived at Minden, in 
Germany. It is understood that the only meetings 
of Friends in Germany are held at Minden and 
Pyrmont, but at a village seven miles from the 
former, a small company, of nine individuals, 
have been drawn to sit down together to wait on 
the Lord. Among these people, and the Friends 
of Minden and Pyrmont, our above mentioned 
friends were engaged in the fulfilment of their 
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gospel message. 
professing with us in the south of France is con- 
templated as a sequel to their labors in Germany. 


The present number contains the first of a series 
of essays on the culture and manufacture of flax, 
to which the Editor would respectfully invite the 
attention of the readers of the Review. It is ex- 
pected that the facts which appear in the first or 
early will be fully un- 


essays, 


corroborated by 


questionable statistics, before the series comes 
toa close. 
It is well known that the use of cotton has be- 


come so interwoven with our domestic arrange- 


of Great Britain and America, that it is too late to 
disentangle the connection, unless a substitute 
should be found. 
which supplies the markets and manufacturers of 
the world, produced by the labor of slaves, 
cotton may be justly regarded as one of the pil- 


lars which support the system of slavery. If flax, 


As a large part of the cotton 


| 
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It appears that a visit to those {| dear friend bore a painful illness of eight days 


with Christian fortitude, manifesting by his peace- 
ful close that his day’s work had been ‘done in the 
day time, and that he was ready to obey the ca!! 


——, At her residence, in Brunswick, Maine, 
on the 17th of 9th month, 1853, Eunice Jones, 
relict of Stephen Jones, in the eighty-eighth year 
of her age. An esteemed member and Elder of 
Durham Monthly Meeting. 


FRIENDS’ ASYLUM. 


Wanted a Friend capable of keeping accounts, 


| making pure oe and rendering general assis- 


; | ington, 
ments, and into the commerce and manufactures | 


| 


| partment. 


the growth of temperate climates, should prove to | 


be 
wholly, 


capable of superceding, either partially or 


the demand for cotton, it may be reasona- 


bly hoped to contribute to the overthrow of a sys- | 
month 12th. 


tem, which originated in violence and wrong, and 


which, wherever tolerated, paralyzes the industry | 


and morals of the community. 


Marriep,—At Westfield Meeting House 
the 8th day of the 9th month, 
Luzena Cook; Jesse BaLtpwin, son of Isaac 
to Mary Jane. daughter of John 
SAMUEL Roperts, son of Judah Roberts 
CA, ughter of Moses Coffin, 
Westfield Monthly Meetin 


Meeting House, Newberry, 
on the 20th ult., THomas 
laughter of Calvin Wasson. 
* Meeting House, in Lagrange, 
New York, on 5th day of 9th 
WituiraM Osporn, of Quaker Hill, to Content 
late Stephen Moore, of the 


yn 


Bald- 
win, 
di 


deceased, 


——. At Friends’ 
Clinton County, Ohio, 
Branson to Mary Jang, 

——, At Friends 
Duchess County, 
mo., 
W.., daughter of the 
lormer place. 
Meeting House, Highland, 
., on the 14th ult., Bensamin 
HavDLey. 


——, At Friends’ 
Morgan C ounty, Ind 
kirpy to ASeNATH C. 


—, On the same day and at the same place, 
Joun B. GrirritnH to Asenata Bow tes, all of 
West Union Monthly Meeting. 


——— 


Diep,— At his residence at Haddonfield, New 


= *y, on the 25th ult., in the 67th year of his 

», Buaxey SHARPLess, for many years a resident 
a ‘this city, a valuable member of Haddonfield 
Monthly Meeting. 


——, At his residence in Highland county. 
Ohio, on the 18th inst., in the seventy-ninth year 
of his age, Isaac KENWORTHY, a worthy member 
and Elder of Clearcreek Monthly Meeting. This 


ZACHARIAH REESE to 


White;| |. es 
to Repec. | Children only e/even failed to attend on the day 


all of | 


| 





tance, at Friends’ Asylum. 
Application may be made to Dr. J. H. Worth- 
Superintendent, at the Institution near 


Frankford. 


WEST TOWN SCHOOL. 


A Teacher is wanted in the Boys’ Classical De- 
Application may be made to either of 
the undersigned. William Evans, Samuel Hilles, 
en Passmore, Thomas Evans, Samuel Bet- 
tle, J 
Diiis. 
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19th, 18 


c 


th mo. 


HAVERFORD SCHOOL. 


The Winter Term will begin on Fourth day, 10th 
Applications for admission may be 
to Charles Yarnall, Secretary of the 
Board of Managers, No. 39 High Street, Philadel- 
phia. 3t. 


addressed 


ENGLISH PUNCTUALITY. 
Tt is stated that at the recent « pening of Ack- 
worth School, after the usual vacation, out of 291 


appointed ; and of these all but shree were known 
to be prevented by sickness. 


FLAX IN AMERICA,* 


With some observations on the history of its cui- 
ture and manufacture in other countries, and 
their prospects in our own. 


‘¢ Inventress of the woof, fair Lina flings 
The flying shuttle through the dancing strings ; 
Inlays the broidered weft with flowery dyes; 
Quick beat the reeds, the pedals fall and rise. 
Slow from the beam the lengths of warp unwind 
And dance and nod the massy weights behind !— 
Taught by her labors from the fertile soil, 
Immortal Isis clothed the banks of Nile.— 
And fair Arachne, with her rival loom, 
Found undeserved a melancholy doom.”’ 

Dr. Darwin’s “ Loves of the Plants.’’ Canto. IT. 


Within the last two or three years an extraor- 
dinary degree of interest and attention appears 


* In the 45th and 46th numbers of the last volume 
of the Review appeared an interesting article from the 
“Connecticut Valley Farmer,” on the Flax Manufac- 
ture; which, though containing some important statis- 
tical errors, was on the whole well written, and calcu- 
lated to advance the object it had in view of drawing 
attention to the general subject. 
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to have been awakened in this country, from 
various causes, to the subject of the cultivation 
and manufacture of Flax. 

Whether this interest has been aroused by the 


prepared by nature in the precise state suitable 
for spinning, into a tangled and irregular mass 
wholly useless for any practical purpose ; or whe- 
ther it is due to the sober convictions of a por- 
tion of our citizens that we were importing many 
millions of dollars annually, of an article of which 
we ought to be large annual exporters to the old 
World; or whether both of these causes may 
have operated on the excited state of public feel- 
ing at the North in reference to the question of 
slavery, are matters of little consequence at pre- 
sent to discuss or determine. 

The last two considerations are undoubtedly 
of a serious and practical character. As to the 
visionary experiments of Claussen, which have 
been so widely published and circulated under 
the title of “ Flax Cotton,” they may be passed 
lightly and charitably over, fur the sake of the 
general good they may have done in turning in- 
creased attention to the culture of the raw mate- 
rial, in Ireland and this country. The old farmer 
of the fable, who enjoined on his children with 
his last breath, the search for an imaginary trea- 
sure, buried somewhere on his plantation, did 
them no practical wrong. True, they never found 
the hidden wealth in the precise shape they had 
been led to anticipate. But the extraordinary 
overturning that the land received in their en- 
thusiastic search, produced to them—so runs the 
fable—in increased crops for several years there- 
after, a much larger treasure than the old gentle- 
man had promised them. 

Perhaps it needed a like ambiguous and 
brilliant announcement, to rouse up the dormant 
enthusiasm of our countrymen to the importance 
of this great national question; which, when 
turned into a practical and philosophical channel, 
may accomplish for our agricultural and commer- 
cial interests more than the Chevalier Claussen 
ever predicted. 

It fell to the lot of the writer, during a visit 
to Europe some years since, to examine with con- 
siderable care the position and progress of the 
cultivation and manufacture of flax, in those 
countries whence we derive our principal supply 
of linen fabrics. i 
with other parties, he has taken an active interest 
in the establishment of large works for the intro- 


duction of the regular linen manufacture into | cciate the oversight, I have catimated the namber of 
' lines he devotes to certain products of the south, with 


this country. It may not therefore be presump- 
tuous in him to suppose that, in the course of 


these investigations, some facts of general interest 


may have come under his observation, which | 


would repay the reader for a perusal, as well as 
contribute to the information now so eagerly 
sought for on this subject. He proposes there- 


fore to present, in as brief a space as possible, ' 





Since then, in conjunction | 
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some of the considerations which seem to him 
most important in reference to the flax question 
in America; also to glance at the historical 


| facts of its progress in other countries; and to 
plausible but chimerical theories of the Chevalier | 


Claussen, for the conversion of a fibre, grown and | 


furnish carefully prepared statistical tables of the 
average profit of its cultivation and manufacture. 
One naturally feels considerable diffidence 


| however, in discussing a subject of such deep 


importance in all its bearings; not only in rela- 
tion to the agricultural and commercial interests 
of this country, but also to its hopeful prospect 


| for the establishment of a great free staple, which 


may ultimately rival in its growth and manufac- 
ture, the cotton of our Southern States. 

This difficulty is further increased by the im- 
possibility of obtaining any published or autho- 
rized statistics on the subject. After a careful 
search of the patent office reports for the year 
1850 for instance, the agricultural department 
of which fills a volume of 700 pages octavo, no 
useful information whatever was obtained. The 
word flax does not appear to occur in the whole 
range of elaborate sectional and State reports, or 
recommendations; and the only table in which it 
is included is full of such gross errors, and the 
flax returns are so entirely confounded with those 
of hemp, that the statistics are worse than use- 
less. 

What is still more remarkable, in the valuable 
and standard work of Professor De Bow on the 
‘Commercial Statistics of the Western and 
Southern States,” comprising about 1700 octavo 
pages of closely printed statistical information on 
their local products and their general interests, 
and brought down, in the last edition, to the 
close of the year 1852, there is not a word of 
allusion in the text to the growth or manufacture 
of flax proper, in America.* 

A passing table of the flax manufacture in 
Great Britain occupies a few lines of the article 
“British Manufactures;” and the unfortunate 
census returns of 1850, alluded to above, are 


* Nothing else seems to have escaped the learned 


Professor. Accurate tables are given of wheat, bar- 
ley, oats, Indian corn, buckwheat,beans, peas, potatoes, 
turnips, carrots, mangel warzel, meadow hay, clover 
hay, pea straw, wheat straw, oat straw, barley straw, 
rye straw, and grasses of every description. Beeswax, 
honey, silk cocoons, maple sugar and a hundred other 
secondary items are treated of. 

He devotes one page to the New Zealand hemp 
(Pharmium Tenax) which grows in swampy ground, 
and furnishes good material for cordage; and which 
he thinks might be available for the swamps of the 
south; but does not furnish a line on flax proper 
(Linum usitatissimam). To enable the reader to ap- 


advice for cultivation and use. 
follows : 


Some of which are as 


1000 lines. 
3500. =—* 
3000 
15000 
15600 
18500 
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extracted from the Patent Office reports with all; yield an average of 675 to 750 pounds; and 
their errors, and appear under the caption of| with extraordinary care and cultivation it may 
“agriculture.” As an instance of the absurdity | be made to produce much more than this. The 
of this table, a return is givengf seven million, | value of the flax fibre depends altogether upon 
seven hundred and ninety-three thousand pounds | the quality of the article, as determined by the 
of flax, for the state of Kentucky alone, which | seed, the care in its cultivation, and above all 
appear to produce only seventy-five thousand | the manner in which it has been prepared. The 
bushels of seed; while Ohio is reported as pro- | average market value of Western flax, as at pre- 
ducing only four hundred and forty-seven thou- | sent prepared, is about 10 cts. per pound, the 
sand pounds of flax, and one hundred and eighty- | poorest being worth about 6 cents, and that pre- 
nine thousand bushels of seed. By this it would | pared in Wisconsin and some parts of New York 
appear that Kentucky produces less than one | State having been sold as high as 16 cents per 
bushel of seed to every hundred pounds of| pound. On the whole perhaps $200 per ton 
flax, and Ohio furnishes one bushel of seed | might be takenasa fair average market price for 
to every two and a half pounds of flax; each | the flax which reaches the eastern cities from the 
result being incorrect. The truth is that the | West. The Riga flax laid down in an Ameri- 
hemp returns from Kentucky have been con-| can port, with freight and duties may be esti- 
fused with the flax; and the flax returns from | mated at present to be worth from $250 to $350 
Ohio are very imperfect. | per ton, according to the quality. Irish flax 


Under these circumstances the only course 
by which to arrive at any proximate estimate 
of the real extent of the flax crop in the 
United States, has been by personal investi- 
gation and correspondence with well informed | 
parties, in the districts where flax is mostly 
grown. 

From these investigations it appears that in 
the States of Ohio, Kentucky, Indiana, Illinois, 
Michigan, Wisconsin and Missouri, there have 
this year been over two hundred thousand acres 
f flax cultivated ;.of which Ohio alone has had 
eighty thousand acres; and that the object of 
the grower has been almost exclusively the seed, 


0 


| charges under $2250. 
| care, the stalk being supported with branches of 


would cost from $350 to$700; Belgium from 
$300 to $1000; and at Courtrai, and in the 


| environs of Tournay, Belgium, a very fine species 


of flax is produced for the celebrated Brus- 
sels lace, which readily commands $1709 a ton, 
and could not be laid down in this country with 
This is grown with great 


wood, from whence it derives its name (Lin 
tamé—sticked flax), and the subsequent mani- 
pulations are conducted with extraordinary nicety. 
It is estimated that one ton of this flax, when manu- 
factured into Brussels lace, is worth $300,000. 


Having thus hastily reviewed the present posi- 


which is in great demand in Dayton, Chicago 
and other places for the purpose of crushing; 
large establishments existing in different parts of 
the West, for the manufacture of linseed oil and 
oil cake. 

The straw is generally esteemed of little value | 
and is frequently either thrown on the manure | 
heap, or burned like brush to rid the farmer of 
its ncumbrance. In other places rude attempts 
are made to convert it into a fibre suitable for 
market; and in a few districts these endeavors 
have been attended with tolerable success, and a | 
fair arti a Zl ee es | Of flax unmanufactured, 
air article of flax fibre is sent forward to the | ; 2s 9 " 
E Pi : ; : | “ linseed 602,094 pounds, 430,017 00 

wastern cities for disposal. But by far the | . 790100 On 

: . . a Te 6 linseed oil 2 818,344 gals. 1,632,811 00 
greater part of the flax straw is entirely wasted ; | oc ve ; 7 ROE 
aan os 2 7 | “ linens bleached and unbleached 7,748,623 00 
and can be bought at a merely nominal price ; . 2 or 
| fT sae “ hosiery, 3,361 00 
the seed paying the profit of the crop. «6 : 60.137 00 
_ The flax being sown loosely for the seed; and ~~ 
little attention being paid to the proper prepara- 
tion of the ground for its reception, or to weeding 
and cleaning it in its early growth, the amount of - r 
5 . 15 = 11,034,765 00 
straw produced to an acre is comparatively small, ees ih 
hot averaging over one or one and a quarter tons, | Making in the declared value of the imports for 
while in Belgium and Ireland two and a quarter | 1850, exclusive of twine, tow, netting, cordage 
and two and a-half tons are realized per acre. | and other articles which hemp might have been 
Each ton of straw produces about 300 pounds of | confused with, a total of over eleven millions of 
flax fibre suitable for heckling, so that an acre of | dollars. 
ground in this country would average about 300 Now it is a well known consequence of an ad 
to 375 pounds product of flax fibre with proper | valorem tariff, that manufacturers feel justified 
preparation, while in Belgium or Ireland it will! in declaring the values of articles subject to duty, 


tion of our country with regard to the production 
of flax, which will be alluded to more carefully 
in a subsequent part of this article, let us glance 
at our position in reference to the consumption of 
the products of flax. 

By reference to the Treasury reports, Bureau 
of Commerce and Navigation, for the year 1850, 
a tolerable approximation may be arrived at on 
| this point. It appears by these tables that we 
| imported in that year 


Value, 


$176,197 00 


articles embroidered, 
thread and other manufac- 
tures, 


“ 


984,619 00 
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at the lowest possible point in order to diminish 
the per centage of taxation. In many cases such 
goods are entered by their agents at the 
cost of labor and material.* 

It is believed that this system is carried out 
more extensively with linen fabrics than with 
almost any other article of import, owing to the 
difficulty of detecting the differences of quality. 
And there is abundant reason to believe that the 
item quoted at $7,748,623 (bleached and un- 
bleached linens,) would be more nearly approxi- 
mated by the figures of $10,000,000. 

But assume the statistics of the table. 


It 


thus appears that the value of the goods in bond 


$11,034,765 00 


was 

Add for duties, freight, insur- 
ance, charges and commis- 
sions, 50 per cent., 5,517,382 00 


$16, 592,14 47 00 


And we have as the wholesale market value, ex- 
clusive of profit to the dealer, the total sum of 
sixteen millions five hundred and fifty thousand 
dollars. . 

With the moderate profit of 10 per cent to the 
jobber it is found that in the year 1850 the 
wholesale dealers purchased in the eastern cities 
for domostic consumption over eighteen millions 
of dollars value of an article which we throw 
away at home. The price of linens from 1848 
to 1850 was unusually depressed, and the impor- 
tation lessened by that depression. It is believed 
that they average at the present time over 20 per 
cent. higher than they did three years ago; and 
that also from the natural increase of consump- 
tion, the extraordinary impulse given to trade by 
the unprecede nted prosperity of the country, and 
the increased inducement to send linen goods 
over in conseque nee of the rapid and steady ad 

vance in price, the imports this year will be ne eaty 

twenty-five per cent. greater than in 1850. These 
calculations are founded on careful examination 
of the subject, and will be approximately borne 
out by the census returns of 1853, when pub- 
lished. 

Should this be the case, the declared value of 
linen goods the present year will be found to be 
in the neighborho id of eleven millions of dollars; 
and the real wholesale value of linen fabrics, 
imported thread, linseed oil, flaxseed and other 
products of flax will be not far from twenty-five 
million dollars. 

This sum might just as well be paid to re- 
munerate our own industry that of Great 
Britain and Europe. There is no possible diffi- 
culty at present in any part of the process of the 
growth or manufacture of flax, which unfits it 


as 


*In 1850, nearly all the foreign linens were con- 
signed to this country to regular agents. This year, 
owing to the demand for linens, they have nearly all 


been bought up directly by importers. —See London 
Times, Sept. 7th, 1853. 
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for the attention of American farmers and manu- 
facturers. The incubus of hand labor which has 
so long hung over the whole subject, and which 
discouraged the prosperous yeomanry of our new 
country from att&mpting to compete with the 
over grown and down trodden peasantry of the 
old world, is now removed forever ; and the power 
spindle and power loom have placed, even in Ire- 
land and Belgium, the spinning wheel and the 
hand shuttle on the high shelf of traditionary 
history. 

The pulling and mowing machines of re:ent 
discovery, render it as practicable to gather the 
product of a prairie field of 1000 acres, as it used 
to be to secure by hand labor the product of one. 

The scutching, breaking, and heckling ma- 
chines now used in Great Britain perform their 
work more regularly and with far greater 
rapidity than was forme rly done by hand. The 

recent discoveries of Watt and Professor Wilso”, 
that the gummy substance around the fibres of 
the plant, which has hitherto been supposed to 
be capable of proper removal only by the slow 
and difficult process of fermentation, is soluble in 
water at certain temperatures, will, it is believed, 
effect an entire revolution in the old method 
rotting flax, and even dispense with Schenck’s 
more rapid system of hot water fermentation. 
The bleaching has been so greatly improve “by 
chemical discovery, that very little gr: issing is 
required, and on common fabrics none at all. In 
short the whole process, from the field to the 
warehouse, is as simple and almost as inexpen- 
sive as the growth and manufacture of 
while the average product is three times that of 
cotton goods. 

Having thus given an outline of the general 
subject, the writer proposes to dispense for a while 
with statistics and figures, and to glance at the in- 
teresting historical accounts which are accessibl>, 
in reference to the growth 
flax in other countries, from 
the world. After devoting 
this branch of the subject, it is 
return tothe details of modern science as ap- 
plied to the various processes ; and to attempt to 
prove, by undoubted authorities, the 
prope SItions : 

First, that there is no branch of industry more 
likely to be remunerative to the America 
than the growth of flex. 

Secondly, that there is no manufacture on the 
same scale in the world which is more steadily 
profitable in all its departments than the linen 
manufacture. 

And thirdly, that no difficulty whatever exists in 
the prospect of establishing m the flax culture a 
great northern staple, which may ultimate ely 
rival our southern cotton in its cheapness, its 
usefulness, and its extent for home consumption 
and for exportation. AL?IA. 
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THE ATLANTIC BASIN, 


For some years past, the United States gov- 
ernment, following the example set by “the 
governments of Europe, have been carrying on 
topographical, geological, astronomical, and ma- 
rine surveys in and around their great country, 
the results of which have appeared in maps, 
charts, and reports, highly creditable to all con- 
cerned. The most important of all is perhaps 
the “coast survey ;” for without an accurate 
knowledge of the sea-board, the dangers of navi- 
gation are greatly multiplied. In the progress 
of the work, it was found desirable to extend the 
soundings toa greater distance from the shore 
than had at first been contemplated ; and as in-| 
creased knowledge brought wider views, the 
sanction of Congress was ehts ained for a project | 
for ae a line of soundings all across the} 
Atlantic, by which, among other results, it was 
thought an idea would be gained of the form of|“ 
the great ocean basin. The schooner Taney,| 
with competent officers and crew, was according- 
ly de spate ‘hed on this novel service, the instruc- | 
tions being to ascertain “‘the force and direction 
of the wind, the hourly state of the weather, and 
all the meteorological conditions connected there 
with, as thermal, dynamical, barometrical, and 
the like: the force and set of currents, their 
depth and width, their temperature, and the 


position of their edges or limits: hourly observa- 7 


tions upon the temperature of the surface-water: 

frequer't observations upon the temperature of 
the occan at various depths : deep-sea soundings: 
vigias, (shoals), and all dangers about which 
there are doubts either as to existence or posi- 
tion: transparency and saltness, or the specific 
er: ity of sea-water in the different parts of the 
ocean. The true set of currents was to be as- 
certained by determining the variation of the 
compass three times a day; and during calms, 
currents were to be tried for by lowering boats 
and sinking weights; and under-currents to be 
detected by sounding every thirty miles with 100 
fathoms of line; and the “limits and set” of 
such currents, when discovered, were to be de- 
fined as accurately as possible. In the belt of 
calms known as the “horse latitudes,’ the baro- 
metrical observations were to be multiplied, and 
very particularly recorded, so as to test the value 
of the supposition which gives an increased at- 
mospheric pressure to those regions as one of the 
consequences of the trade-winds. The search 


for supposed shoals and dangers was not the least | 


important part of the service, since, if only 
imaginary, their presence on the charts is a se- 
rious and positive inconvenience, causing the 
courses of vessels to be unnecessarily altered. Of 
such objects, eight were to be specially searched 
for, among them the “ False Bermudas ;” and it 
may be stated here, that not one of them was 
found, although deep soundings were taken in 
the localities assigned to them. And last, the 
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quantity of cloud visible, and the direction of its 
motion, was also to be the subject of daily obser- 
vation. 

The arrangements for deep-sea soundings were 


of the most complete description. Instead 

hempen line, 14,300 fathoms of iron-wire were 
provided, weighing 3025 pounds. Of this, 7000 
fathoms were wound on an iron cylinder, fitted 
to a wooden framework, and having a fly-wheel 
and pinions, to facilitate the labor of hauling up. 
With this apparatus, a sounding was taken in 
lat. 81-59 north, long. 58°34 west, in which the 
weight descended to 5700 fathoms—equal to 
34,200 feet, or more than six miles; the time 


| 0c cupied in the descent being one hour and 


half. The circumstances were eminently favor- 
able—the sea perfectly calm; and as there had 
| been no inte ee in the sinking of the lead 
|when the wire broke, it was believed that even 
‘then the greatest depth had not been reached. 

There was no change of position during the 
sounding, as proved by the observations: the 
great weight and extent of the wire penetrating 
to such profound depths, seemed to serve as an 
anchor to keep the little schooner steady.” In 
this sort of work, it would appear that the rise 


-|and fall of the ship is the great difficulty: even 


with a gentle heave the sounding-line is ex- 
tremely liable to be broken, generally when be- 
tween 1000 and 2000 fathoms have run ont. 
This is one of the deepest soundings on record. 
That obtained by Sir James Ross in 1843, be- 
tween Rio Janeiro and Ascension, when return- 
ing from his antarctic expedition, was 27 ,600 feet. 
But both are exceeded by that of Captain Den- 
ham, taken in October, 1852, when, between Rio 
and the Cape of Good Hope, more than eicht 
miles of line were carried off the reel. 
The observations made upon under-currents 
have led to the conclusion, that they are stronger 
than those of the surface ; as only on two ocea- 
sions were they found to be of less velocity than 
those flowing in a different direction above them. 
To test these currents, a large “chip log” leaded 
so as to swim ina perpendicular position, was 
sunk to 126 fathoms, and the attached line made 
fast to a “‘ barrega,”’ (a small cask) to serve as a 
float ; and by the movement of the latter, the di- 
rection and rate of the underlying current could 
be seen. ‘It was wonderful, indeed,” says the 
commander of the Taney, “ to see this barreca 
move off against wind and sea and surface-cur- 
rent, at the rate of over one knot an hour, as was 
generally the case, and on one occasion as much 
as one and three ~juarter knots. The men in the 
boats could not repress exclamations of surprise, 
for it really appeared as if some monster of the 
deep had ‘hold. of the weight below, and was 
walking off with it.”” The detection and mea- 
surement of these submarine streams will do 
much towards adding to our knowledge of ocean 
phenomena. They appear to lie at depths vary- 
ing from 50 to 100 fathoms; and it has been 
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found possible, by careful contrivance, to mea- 
sure their depth, independently of the water 
above and below them. Whata view these facts 
open of a vast circulatory system in the sea! 

During the cruise, the Zaney more than once 
crossed that part of the Atlantic known as the 
Mar de Sargasso ever since the days of Colum- 
bus, and occupied by immense beds of floating 
weed ; but though a diligent look-out was kept, 
the beds were not to be seen, nothing more being 
visible than long lines of the weed lying parallel 
in the direction of the wind. “ My frequent 
examinations of this weed,” observes the com- 
mander, “satisfy me that, wherever it may ori- 
ginally come from, it feeds and grows upon the 
waters of the sea, which is certainly not more 
strange than the plant which feeds upon the 
air.” 

Besides the observations above mentioned, the 
specific gravity of the water was noted at regular 
periods ; and in the trials as to its transparency, 
seventeen fathoms were found to be the limit, 
the observers “being able to see a large lead, 
painted white, at that depth.” The soundings 
were taken every 200 miles, on a line from New 
York to the Canaries and Cape de Verds, both 
going and returning ; and some interesting results 
were expected from an examination of the bottom 
over the voleanic region off Cape St. Roque, and 
from thence to the mouth of the Amazon. But 
the Taney proved too small and unseaworthy for 
the service in which she was employed ; and after 
a cruise of nine months, it was found necessary 
to put back to New York in June, 1850. Since 
that time, the Dolphin, a larger and more effi- 
cient vessel, has been sent out; and on her re- 
turn, we shall probably learn some definite par- 
ticulars respecting the form of the basin in which 
rolls the mighty Atlantic. 

In investigations of this nature, the more nu- 
merous the observations, the more trustworthy 
will be the data founded on them; and to make 


the inquiry as complete as possible, the ships of | 


the United States navy are each supplied with 
from 15,000 to 20,000 fathoms of line, all care- 
fully measured and marked, so that deep-sea 
soundings may be taken on all favorable occa- 
sions. A thirty-two pound shot is used as a 
sinking-weight; and whenever the trouble of haul- 
ing up would be too great, the orders are to cut 
the line after noting the quantity which has run 
off the reel. Besides these, more than 1000 ves- 
sels of the mercantile marine, acting under in- 
structions from the Washington Observatory, 
are, while prosecuting their voyages, keeping a 
record, three times a day, of winds, currents, 
calms, rains, storms, thunder and lightning, fog, 
cloud, and drift, temperature of air’ and water, 
and all other noteworthy natural phenomena. As 
soon as any one of these vessels returns from her 
voyage, the log, or a copy, is sent to the Obser- 
vatory, by assistants appointed at several of the 
principal ports of the Uuited States to collect the 








documents. By this means, information is ob- 
tained from the Atlantic, Pacific, and Indian 
Oceans ; these being as yet the principal objects 
of investigation, from which wind, current, and 
track charts are constructed and published for 
the use of mariners. Another series denotes the 
trade-wind regions, including the calms and 
the monsoons. The “tracks” have already been 
found eminently useful, vessels provided with 
them having left the Atlantic ports and made 
the voyage to San Francisco in a shorter time 
than ever before. The results shewed that, while 
American ships averaged 122 days, English ships 
took 167 days, French 182, and Dutch 190— 
facts which account for the eagerness manifested 
by practical navigators to obtain possession of the 
track-charts. 

In the construction of the various charts, each 
five degrees of ocean are represented by engraved 
squares on the paper, within which concentric 
circles show the direction of the wind; so that 
the direction in any part of the ocean for any 
month may be seen without difficulty. The 
number of times that the wind has varied and 
blown from any one of sixteen points of the com- 


pass, and the number of calms, are also indieca- 


ted. ‘The object has been,” to quote the Ob- 
servatory Report, “to get at least one hundred 
observations for each month in every square of 
the ocean, which would require for the three 
great oceans 1,669,200 observations upon the 
direction of the winds alone.” For some regions, 
the observations are very numerous ; in others, 
not one has been recorded, “so limited and 
marked are the commercial paths over the ocean, 
according to the seasons. Between the 
route toand fro around Cape Horn, and the 
routes around the Cape of Good Hope, there is a 
part of the ocean of immense extent that is sel- 
dom traversed by any vessel.” Such regions 
ean hardly be explored without despatching ves- 
sels for the special purpose. The charts already 
published, embrace the usual route from America 
to Europe, and down south as far as the parallel 
of Rio; and it appears that ordinary navigators, 
by studying them, may become as expert as the 
most experienced “ packet captains.” 

Apart from the immediate practical interest 
attaching to these returns, they have a high phi- 
losophical value in their promise of clearing up 
what has so long been a profound subject of 
speculation and inquiry—the mystery of the 
deep. And now that our own government are 
about to unite with the Americans in promoting 
the great systematic survey, we may belicve that 
the combined energies and resources of the two 
nations will, ere long, bring to light many new 
facts to help on their work.—Chambers’ Edin. 
Jour. 


We must not be concerned above the value of 
the thing that engages us; nor raised above rea- 
son, in maintaining what we think reasonable. 
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REMOVING A RING FROM A YOUNG LADY’'s 4 be three hundred years old, known by naturalists 


FINGER. as the “Arbor Vitzw.” This portion ‘of the bark, 

Dr. Cast! 2 : which was brought by Mr. Alvin Adams, from 

r. ( astie, of this city, communicates to the Calaveras county, head of the St. Antonio, is no 

Boston Medical and Surgical Journal, the fol- oe than eighteen inches thick, its entire circum- 

lowing ingenious method, devised by him, for] ference being originally ninety-six feet. The 
extracting a young lady's finger from a ring 












hick iI for k W hi ‘entire height of this king of the forest, which 
which was too small for her e give his story | was felled in consequence ‘of the ground being in 
in his own language: 







: : litigation, was near three hundred feet, and its 
“ An interesting young lady about seventeen | thickness thirty-two feet. Remaining parts of 
years of age had prese nted to her a gold ring, the bark will be brought and combined in sec- 
which she forced over the joints of her middle | tions sufficiently large to form a circle of thirty- 
finger. After a few minutes the finger com- one fect in diameter and ninety-one feet in cir- 
menced swelling, and the ring could not be re- |} cumference. This novel spectacle will be exhi- 
moved. The family physician, Dr. ——, was! hited in the Crystal Palace, New York, and will 
sent for, but could do nothing. The family, and | form, probably, one of the most noteworthy arti- 
the young lady espe cially, were now in the | cles to be seen in that great fair of the watt <n 
greatest consternation. A jeweller was sent for. | Dalsisevs Time. 
After many futile attempts to cut the ring with In the 49th el ae 1 
cutting nippers, and to saw it apart with a fine ms oe oa BEMUGE € vn aoe VOLUME, 7 ot 
saw, and bruising and lacerating the flesh, warm | ter was introduced, containing a more particular 
fomentations and leeches were applied, but all | description of this gigantic tree. This descrip- 
without affording the slightest benefit. Dr. | tion, it will be observed, does not essentially dif- 
requested my presence, with the compliment | ¢. from that above given. The tree, however, 
that ‘perhaps my mechanical ingenuity might | , ; ~ Ss i eo 
suggest something.’ I at once proceeded to the | 8PPears to have been standing " hen the observ a- 
house of the patient, and found the young lady | “ous were made on which the former description 
in a most deplorable state of mental agony, the _was based; whereas it is now said to be felled. 


doctor embarrassed, and the family in high state | J; would 9 interesting to be informed by what 
of excitement. I procured some prepared chalk, | 


and applied it between the ridges of the swollen process such # tree was poustented. 
flesh, and all around the finger, and succeeded in 
drying the oozing and abraded flesh ; then, with | FORTY LINES ON FORTY THOUSAND EVILS. 
a narrow piece of soft linen, I succeeded in | 
polishing the ring, by drawing it gently round Genesis iv. 9, 10. 
the ring between the swollen parts. I then ap- 
plied quick-silver to the surface of the ring. In With forty thousand wretched ones around ; 
less than three minutes the ring was broken (by | And in thy country’s proud and boasting day, 
pressing it together) in four pieces, to the great For scarce a tithe a fitting refuge found! 
relief of all parties. leAmI my brother’s keeper ?”” Yes, thou art: 

“In a similar manner—without the chalk—I| And canst thou doubt it, with such scenes in view? 
some time since extracted a small brass ring If thou hast God’s love burning in thy heart, 
from the ear of a child, who, child-like, had in-| Thou wilt not ask the question, but wilt do. 
serted it into the cavity of its ear. The opera-| 
tion was more painful and tedious—but was 
equally successful. 

“The modus operandi. The quicksilver at 











































«¢ Am I my brother’s keeper ?”’ dost thou say, 











* Am I my brother’s keeper ?”’ cries the man 

** In purple cloth’d,”’ and with * fine linen” gay, 
Spending on selfish ease whate’er he can, 

And faring sumptuously from day to day. 







once perme: ites the met ils, if clean, (with the | « Thou art thy brother’s keeper’’—Truth replies, 
exception of iron, steel, platina, and one or two Though faintly sounds her voice where lust hath 
others) and amalgamates with them. It imme- power 5 ; : ; 
diately ervstallizes and renders the metal as hard | ‘¢? would have been,” will Conscience, in the skies, 

EOE CF YORMISCS SE TOMECIS CEC EiCra: Oe ae All trembling answer, at the judgment hour. 
and as brittle as glass. Hence the ease with 


which metals amalgamated with quicksilver can | “ Am I my brother’s keeper ?” lisps the fair, 

be heokea.” Who decks her English form in robes of France, 
An‘ wastes her gold on jewels for her hair, 
Outlandish music and the foreign dance. 






















THE MAMMOTH TREE OF CALIFORNIA. 





Thon art thy brother’s keeper, and yet more, 
‘ ae » Thy sister’s also, desolate and sad : 

Those who wish to get an inkling of the mam- Thine a a. ‘aah aie aenras thy ean. 
moth, cloud-capped trees of California, will do And kindly speak, and bid their hearts be glad. 
well to call at Adams & Co.’s Express establish- 


’ o “ rot °*s ke ?”? , ask 
ment, beneath the office of the Times, and glance | “A” ! my brother’s keeper ?” proudly asks 
n ’ . The man of science poring o’er his books, 
at the huge mass of bark taken from one of} while wrapt in study, musing o'er his tasks, 
these wonders of the forest, a cedar, supposed to} Dep into all things but himself he looks ! 
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Thou art his keeper; and if thou didst read 
Less of man’s works, and more of God’s own truth, 
Thou wouldst employ thy wondrous powers to plead 
For suffering nature and neglected youth. 


«Am I my brother’s keeper ?”’ hiccups he 
Who drinks and smokes his precious hours away ; 
Thou art, thou art; and thou the proof wilt see, 
When health, and strength, and hope, and life decay! 


Ye who behold the young on folly’s flood, 
Haste to the rescue, lest the fearful sound, 
Both of your brother’s and your sister’s blood, 
Should “cry to Heaven against you from the 
ground !” J. P. 


English Tract. 


SUMMARY OF NEWS 


Foreign InTELLIGENCE.—The Steamship Wash- 
ington, from Bremen and Southampton, arrived at 
New York, on the 29th ult., and the America from 
Liverpool, reached Boston on the first inst. The 
former brings English papers to the 14th, and the 
latter to the 17th ult. 


was rather unfavorable, and breadstutis had ad- 
vanced a trifle. 


still further depressed. 


The Cholera was spreading in England, and had 


made its appearance at London and Liverpool. } 


Over 150 deaths from this disease had occurred at 
New Castle. 

Fxance.—The Emperor had returned to the cap- 
ital. In consequence of the financial measures of 
the Government. the French funds had again de- 
clined. A further rise in the price of corn had 
taken place. 

Sparn.—The 
cient, in 
gathering. 


Valencia raisin crop will be defi- 
consequence of rains at the period ot 
The question of the reception of Pierre 


ee the as Minister, had been discussed | 


by the counc il of ministers. It was understood 
that he would received, although an opposite 
course had been advoc ated by sever: al journals. 

Queen Christina left London for Paris on the 
9th ult. 


IraLy.—The sentence of the Council of War 


against 64 persons implicated in the late insurrec- 
has been published. Twenty were con- 
demned to death, and the others to confinement in 
irons for longer or shorter periods. All are held 
1ccountable for the costs, and the reparation of 
the damages caused by the revolt. Marshal Ra- 
detzky commuted a number of the punishments, 


uion, 


and the Emperor subsequently pardoned several | 


of the culprits, and ordered that none of the capi- 
tal sentences should be executed. 


Huncary.—The lost jewelry of Hungary which 
had been supposed to have been stoien by the 
Austiian government from Kossuth and his minis- 
try, has been found buried near Orschora. It 
consists of the Hungarian Crown and Insignia and 
the Cloak of St. Stephen. The latter was almost 
destroyed by dampness. 


Russta aND TurKEY.—News had reached Paris | 


that the Russian Cabinet has refused to accept the 
modifications demanded by the Porte. The Czar, 
it is said, agrees to evacuate the Principalities, 


|from Bombay are to the 
ENGLAND.—The weather in England and Ireland | 


The Liverpool cotton market was 


REVIEW. 


provided the Porte will accept the Vienna note, 
| simple and unaltered. 


The Sultan continues to take measures for de- 
fence. The Turks are excited to the wildest en- 
thusiasm, and are with difficulty restrained from 
commencing hostilities. 

| On a special demand from the representatives 
| of the four great Powers, the Sultan consents to 
postpone issuing his contemplated manifesto to 
| his people. The manifesto is said to be couched 
in very warlike language, and to amount, in fact, 
to a declaration of war. 


Notwithstanding these threatening appearances 
PI 


| a hope of preserving the peace, is still cherished 
by the four great Powers. 


The Emperors of Austria and Russia, and the 
King of Prussia, were to have an interview at Ol- 
| mutz, on the 23d ult. The meeting was supposed 
to be for the purpose of deciding on the ‘lurkish 
| question. 


| Inpra anp Cutwa.—The overland mail from In- 
| dia had been telegraphed to London. The dates 
12th, and from Hong 
Kong to the 23d of the 7th month. Famine was 
prevailing in India, and the country was overrun 
with locusts. The Cholera was ravaging U. India. 


| The accounts from China state, that the revolu- 


tionary party had not changed its position. The 
Tartars had failed in an attem; pt to capture the 
city of Amoy. 


Buenos Ayres.—Late accounts from Buenos 
Ayres state, that this province had become en- 
tirely tranquil, and that business was reviving.— 


Urquiza remained quietly at Entre Rios 


VenezuLa.—The revolutionary troops had near- 
ly all submitted to the power of President Moua- 
gas, giving the brothers a temporary triumph. It 
was believed, however, that their government 
would not long continue to exist. 


NEWFOUNDLAND.—The Potatoe cr 
foundiand has almost entirely failed in 
quence of the rot. The fishery has turned 
out badly, and great fears are entertained of : 
famine among the poorer classes during the com- 
ing winter. 


conse 


aiso 


Fiso1ncGrounps.—A number of fishing vessels, 
with their crews, were lost on the northern side 
of Newtoundland during a terrible gale, on the 
15th ult. The harbors of Prince Edward’s Island 
were filled with American fishing vessels, 
which have had little s They intende 
ing another attempt when the gale should subsi 


all of 
d mi ik- 


success. 


Domestic.—The yellow fever continues to de- 
crease at New Orleans. For the twenty-four hours 
'ending on the morning of the 29th ult., thirteen 
deaths by the fever were report d No abate- 
ment, however, has taken place in the river 
towns, and in those of the interior of Louisiana 
and Mississippi 


Serious difficulties are reported to have occu 
red between the forces of the 


those of Mexico, in the Mesilla valley 


At a meeting of the Pacific Rail Road Com- 
pany, held in New York, on the 29th ult., $43.- 
| 000 ,000 worth of stock were subscribed b vy 57 per 
‘sons, from all parts of the Union. 


United States and 
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